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company remained for a long time a trading company,
with a monopoly of furs. To a great degree a reli-
gious mission on the part of the adventurers in this
mixed undertaking was recognized by the terms of
the charter itself. It is formally declared that the
authority granted by the charter is on purpose that
"the inhabitants there may be so religiously, peace-
ably and civilly governed, as their good life and
orderly conversation may win and incite the natives
of the country to the knowledge and obedience of
the only true God and Savior of mankind and the
Christian faith which in our royal intention and the
adventurer's free profession is the principle end of
this plantation.'7 The emphatic phrase "in our
royal intention and the adventurer's free profession"
is repeated in the Provincial Charter after given by
King William III.

The very fact of this charter, thus given and
taken, was itself an assertion that the English Crown
claimed sovereignty over the land and the people,
and that the latter agreed to the claim in accepting
their privileges. The New England Puritans, there-
fore, from the start professed themselves as subjects
of the English Crown. The charter repeatedly affirms
it. In the unique position in which they after found
themselves so far away from the central government,
and with such singular exigencies often arising, and
with the generous powers granted by the charter
itself, the Puritan rulers, without blame from just
history, might sometimes transcend their powers, or
be tempted into extravagances in lawmaking incom-science is and ought
